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better, it may be, than many another. In Greek 
study old methods must largely pass away or under- 
go large modifications. Curious philological re- 
search belongs to the field of the specialist in the 
university. To us belongs rather the study of 
Greek as a polished instrument of human thought, 
which enshrines some of the world's greatest litera- 
ture and is needed as the explanation of most that 
is great in the literature of all later times. 

The problems of elementary Greek are to awaken 
interest, develop enthusiasm, secure mastery, give 
self-control and the grasp that makes for real culture. 
The teacher who secures these results is a 'M.apaSavo- 
lii-Xtfi and has, in his own little field, put the barbar- 
ians to flight. 

George Abner Williams. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



REVIEWS 

Cicero : Tusculan Disputations, I.II.V. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by H. C. Nutting. Bos- 
ton ; Allyn and Bacon ( 1909) . 
Of the longer philosophical works of Cicero the 
Tusculan Disputations throw, perhaps, the clearest 
and most general light upon Cicero's attitude of 
mind toward Greek philosophy, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that they have not been more frequently 
studied in the college classroom. A good American 
edition for classroom use has long been needed. 
Aside from Professor Nutting's book, the nearest 
approach to it, since the days of Charles Anthon, 
has been a recent volume (1903), good so far as 
it goes, but containing only the first book of the 
Tusculanae (together with the Somnium Scipionis), 
edited by Professor Rockwood and published by 
Ginn and Co. 

That Cicero's philosophical writings, especially 
those of a highly speculative character, are less 
often read to-day in American colleges than they 
used to be — say thirty or forty years ago — seems to 
be a fact. Several causes have contributed to this 
partial neglect of a great author. Owing to the 
College entrance requirements the young student gets 
a taste of Cicero always in the schools. The College 
teacher, who is anxious that his pupils should in the 
long run be introduced to as many Latin authors 
as possible, finds in this feature of the school cur- 
riculum an excuse for filling in the limited time at 
his disposal with the study of writers other than 
Cicero. The extensive editing of the Classics which 
has been going on for more than a score of years 
has greatly increased the body of Latin literature 
available for classroom use, so that authors who, a 
quarter of a century ago, were hardly thought of for 
this purpose are now presented to us in the most 
attractive form. Moreover not a few teachers are 
lacking in genuine appreciation of speculative liter- 



ature, and have become a little impatient of the 
somewhat trivial treatment of philosophic problems, 
which characterizes, in some degree at least, the 
great Roman orator's manner of dealing with his 
Greek originals. These teachers have recourse to 
the new publications just referred to, and in conse- 
quence the works of Cicero have, to some extent, 
been thrust aside. 

But however unimportant may be a part of what 
Cicero has to say on the subject of philosophy, one 
thing at least should not be allowed to escape notice. 
Were it not for Cicero's endeavors to make the 
speculations of the Greeks a means of enhghten- 
ment and comfort to his countrymen, we should 
lack one of our most comprehensive and reliable 
sources of information regarding the history of 
speculative thought in both Greece and Rome. De- 
prived of this guide we should be groping in the 
dark about a subject which is of very positive im- 
portance to our higher educational interests, for 
Cicero deals with many a topic of philosophical and 
historical value whose significance would no longer 
be clear to modern scholarship, were it not that his 
account of it (and his alone) has survived the 
ravages of time. 

Moreover Cicero's exposition of ancient opinion 
touching the immortahty of the soul and the idea of 
God is a vivid commentary on the teachings of 
Socrates, Plato and their successors, and may serve 
to-day as a happy balance to the materialism of the 
great poem of Lucretius which is now a constant 
subject of study in collegiate courses. The idea 
that Cicero ought to have put forth complete and 
coherent treatises on all questions of a quasi-relig- 
ious or psychologic character, such as may be found 
in modern writings, is as disproportionate and ab- 
surd as the notion that such pseudo-scientists as 
Democritus, Epicurus or Lucretius are deserving of 
harsh criticism because their manner of dealing 
with the atomic theory was rationalistic rather than 
empirical. Our chief interest in this matter attaches 
to the history of ideas rather than to the ideas 
themselves, and it is this fact that lends to Cicero's 
philosophical writings their permanent, if not their 
paramount, importance. 

Professor Nutting has done his work well. Stu- 
dents who are fond of Cicero will regret that he 
did not annotate all of the Tusculan Disputations. 
Yet his selection has been made in accordance with 
the best judgment possible under the circumstances, 
for books I, II and V afford us all that is essential 
to a thorough understanding of the subject-matter 
of the entire work. The Latin text is mainly that 
of the recension of C. F. W. Miiller, in the Teubner 
series. 

The Introduction, twenty-five pages in length, 
leaves little to be desired. In it are contained a 
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discussion of Ciceronian philosophy, and an account 
of the several Greek schools whose variously shaded 
tenets underlay the philosophic thought of the time, 
and reflected the researches and conclusions of such 
teachers as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Epi- 
curus, Xenophon, and others perhaps of less prom- 
inence and importance. Professor Nutting's English 
style is clear and engaging, and the essay, as a whole, 
makes excellent reading. Following the Introduction 
are a Brief Bibliography — perhaps a little too brief — 
and a Synopsis or digest of the printed text. The 
synopsis occupies the space of ten pages, is carefully 
constructed, and will undoubtedly serve as a help to 
the "inexperienced reader" in following the "con- 
nection of thought". Such a resume, however, al- 
though of practical value to the specialist, is of 
doubtful interest to the average undergraduate; for 
his purposes the better plan is, in our judgment, to 
incorporate all such assistance in the commentary. 

The Notes (pp. 131-291), are distinctly helpful 
and illuminating, although at times we may wish 
for a note where none exists, or for further guid- 
ance where the note given seems hardly adequate. 
For example, magnitudo (page 27, line s) might be 
made plainer by the suggestion that the word me- 
moriae is understood. A note on similem (page 87, 
line 14) would not be out of place, or else that on 
mercatum (line 15) should be amplified. But omis- 
sions of this sort, if they are omissions, are always 
on the side of brevity, which is both their compen- 
sation and their justification. The illustrative mater- 
ial, although well chosen, is by no means in excess 
as regards its amount — a feature of the work that 
will commend it to most minds, although it is evident 
that the editor was influenced in this particular by 
the necessity to be brief. The greater part of this 
material is drawn, very properly, from Cicero's own 
writings, but occasional departures from the rule 
have been made to advantage. The parallel passages 
are usually quoted in full, and with evident under- 
standing of the fact that mere citation is rarelj- 
appreciated by the youthful student. 

The translations are numerous. Here again the 
editor has succeeded in throwing light that is both 
penetrating and suggestive. Of all possible means 
of elucidation that afforded by transla.tion is the 
most delicate and difficult. A good translation may 
be immeasurably helpful; a poor one is usually mis- 
leading. But what is good translation? This is a 
question about which opinions have always differed. 
The reviewer can only say in this instance that 
Professor Nutting's renderings very seldom do less 
than justice to the English tongue, while they bring 
out with marked precision and, distinctness the 
meaning of the Latin ; in general they steer a reason- 
ably safe course between an excess of paraphrase 
on the one hand and that extreme of literalness on 



the other which often is not English translation at 
all. 

Following the notes are two indexes, one of proper 
names in the text and the Introduction, the other of 
miscellaneous matters referred to in the Introduction 
and the Notes. The second is evidently not meant 
to be exhaustive. Misprints are few in number. 
Instead of Au we should of course read An, on page 
7, line 15, of the text, and on page 88, line 10, autum 
should be corrected to autem. 

The book is a valuable contribution to Ciceronian 
literature, as well as a convenient and attractive 
manual for the classroom. 

Union College. SidNEY G. AsHMORE. 



Roman Life and Manners under the Empire, by 

Ludwig Friedlander. Authorized Translation of 

the Seventh Enlarged and Revised Edition of 

the Sittengeschichte Roms. Vol. HI by J. H. 

Freese. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

(1910). 

The third volume of this work (see The Classical 

Weekly 3.52) makes the welcome announcement 

that "a supplementary volume, containing the Notes 

and Excursuses omitted from the seventh (popular) 

German edition, translated by Mr. J. H. Freese, will 

be published in 1910". 

This volume, which brings the book itself to a con- 
clusion, and is provided with an index, is a great 
improvement on the first and seems somewhat better 
than the second. It is not free from errors and 
defects, as is shown by the occurrence of such a 
sentence as, "It is doubtful whether he possessed 
any, or how much, real talent for poetry" (p. 31), 
where the German has been followed more closely 
than good English usage permits. On the contrary 
in the statement (p. 4) that the tenth satire of 
Horace's first book was written several years later 
than 26 B. C, Friedlander's plain statement that it 
was written before that date is either misunderstood 
or disregarded. "10 ases", on p. 38, is probably a 
misprint, although the reviewer is warned by experi- 
ence not to be too free in making conjectures (see 
The Classical Weekly 3.62). The index seems to 
be inadequate. Under Augustus, for instance, but 
two references are given, both to passages in the 
third volume. Friedlander has in the indices to the 
three volumes of his sixth edition no less than 16 
references under Augustus, and if he included such 
casual references as the second of Mr. Freese's, this 
number would probably be more than doubled. Un- 
der Augustalis there is no reference to 3.165, where 
a definition of the term is given. This definition, 
by the way, is not an accurate one, or is at least 
incomplete, since it disregards the Augustales out- 
side of Rome. 

The reviewer has been informed privately that 
the publishers have commissioned Mr. Freese to 



